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TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


FRIENDS AND COUNTRY MEN, 


I NATURALLY inſcribe this Eſſay to you, for whoſe 
advantage it was written: Could I awake my country- 
men from the fatal delirium and torpor that renders them 
ſo indifferent to their intereſt, and perſuade them of the 
high importance of the ſubje&t on which I now addreſs ' 
them, my object would be fully compleated.—A ſubject 
of greater importance, I will be bold to ſay, was never 
diſcuſſed, than that of an Union with Britain; for ſhould 
it in the end prove detrimental to Ireland, it never can be 
revoked, altho? jealouſies, miſconceptions, and collifions 
of a mercantile nature, may occur—it is Great-Britain 
that will decide — you may reſt aſſured, in her own 
favour ; nor can you blame her for it, for you your/elves 
will have weakly acquieſced to be united to her FOR EVER 
—“ for better or for worſe.” If an Union, my friends, 
was advantageous to Scotland, why were her Peers and 
Commiſfioners, &c. purchaſed for gold? If an Union, 
as we are told, is ſo very advantageous to Ireland, why 
why did not the ſagacity of a Pitt diſcover it ten years 
ago? If beneficial to poor Ireland, why ſhould the 
people have been hitherto ſo averſe to it? If ad- 
vantageous, why have the real friends to Ireland ever 
ſupported her independence, and invauiably oppoſed viola- 
tions of her Conſtitution, 4% VERY FAR LESS injuri- 
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( iv ] 
ous to her intereſt, than an Union? Let the advocates, 
for taxation reply, for they are well acquainted with the 
roaſons for an union of Legiflatures; but I muft 
eonfeſs, I cannot—neyer will ſuppoſe that the Iriſh Parli- 
ament, who fo ſpiritedly and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
Conſtitution—who in 1795, ſuſpended the Habeas Corpus 
AQ—who in the ſame year paſſed the Convention Bill, 
the Indemnity Act, and the Inſurrection Bill—who ap- 
pointed Secret Committees in 1797 und 1798, and who 
in the latter year continued the Inſurrection Act that 
Parliament who ſupported the Conſtitution, and puniſhed 
with death thoſe who attemptel to ſubvert it—1 never can 
admit that the Parliament of Ireland are about to deſtroy 
that Conſtitution, by an union of Legiſlatures ! But 
ſhould my ſpeculations prove erroneous, as an Iriſhman 
I addreſs myſelf to Iriſh freemen, for the laſt time, per- 
haps, to warn them of their danger—for the laſt time 
certainly, as a freeman, ſhould an Union take place—Ire- 
land then for ever ſets in the Weſt, eto riſe no 
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A MEMOIRE, with the Author's name 
annexed, having been publiſhed, is a ſufficient 
Juſtification of this Addreſs. But I muſt here 
premiſe, that the following Eſſay is intended only 
to anſwer that parti of the Memoire reſpedting the 
e projected Union, where that pamphlet has a 
reference to the Union. I have read produc- 
tions of that writer with great plcaſure, in 
favour of a numerous deſcription of my coun- 
trymen—the Catholics of Ireland; to which 
body, if I do not miſtake, the author of the 
„ Memoire” belongs. With what regret, then, 
did I read a work, ſanctioning a mcaſure fo inju- 
rious to Ireland, as an Union—an overthrow of 
the Iriſh conſtitution ! One who had fo ably, and 
fo ſucceſsfully diftinguiſhed himſelf in the proud 
career, of ſupporting three-fourths of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, againſt penal laws, now fallies 
forth to overthro'v the liberties of % the people 
of Ireland, and hecomes ſuddenly the champion 
of a junto, he had ſo ably and ſo honourably 
oppoled !---I reflect with regret, that infallibili 
is not the lot of mankind that een 
is not the partial characteriſtic of any parti- 
cular ſoil, nor apoſtacy confined to any allotied 
Portion of the globe that France had a Raynal, 
a Mirabeau— England, a Pit—and Ireland, a 
3 5 
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. You will do me, Sir, the juſtice to believe that, 
throughout this Reply, I do not mean any diſ- 
reſpect, nor I hope, written any thing that can give 
you for a moment an unpleaſing reflection; one 
ſole motive actuates me throughout the whole— 
my love and partiality for my native country 
to endeavour to repreſent the pernicious effects, 
the almoſt incalculable miſchief, that would re- 
ſult to chis country from an incorporation of 
legiſlatures!—theſe are the conſiderations that have 
dragged me once more reluctantly on the politi- 
cal ſtage. I may receive the diſapprobation of 
many, but I hope not from the real friends to 
my country. At all events, my exit will be ac- 
companied with the pleaſing reflection, that my 
efforts were intended for the beſt. - 


No one can lament more than I do, ©* our diſ- 
« fſenſions and our calamities ;” but I cannot ſee. 
how this ſhould call forth for an Union, which 
you mean, I preſume, by * a final arrangement 
c of the politics of this iſland.” It does not 
appear, that an Union would terminate thoſe 
diſſenſions and calamities, but have a contrary 
effect, and tend to alienate, in a moſt alarming 
degree, the affections of the people of this coun- 
try from its connection with Great-Britain. It 
is not, Sir, by what you write, or any gentle- 
man for or againſt the meaſure, that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland will be directed; no, it is by 
the wiſhes of the maſs of the people of Ireland, 
and not the ſelfiſh views of any party; it is not 
by the embryo Iriſh Repreſentative, ſtudious to 
catch the Miniſter's nod, in the Parliament of 
the Britiſh empire! It is not by the ſelt-inte- 
reſted Merchant at Waterford, Cork, or elſe- 
where, who is told, © an Union will be advan- 
* tageous to thoſe places.” It is not by any 
deſeription of perſons, but the preponderating 
majority 
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majority of the Iriſh people that will direct our 
Parliament in the meaſure. As to“ ſimplifying 
* our conſtitution” by an Union, it is an in- 
comprehenſible poſition, monſtrous, enigmatical 
guod-cunque oſtendes mihi fic incredulus 0di. © Sim- 
e“ plifying :”—No, Sir, it is ANNIHILATING 
the Iriſh conſtitution rok ever!!! And I am 
firmly convinced that an Union, ſo far from tend- 
ing to © tranquillize Ireland (as you afſert it 
ce would) by removing a great domeſtic cauſe of 
« 1rritation,” would but eſtabliſh a greater do- 
tc meſtic cauſe of irritation, to ALL the people 
« of Ireland,” when they would be continually 
reminded, that her legiſlation was not fimph- 
fied, but annihilated,  irrecoverably annihilated! 
* An Union (you ſay) confidered in the abſtract, 
«© does not, ſtrike you with that aſſemblage of , 
* horrors, which ſome perſons appear to feel.” I ; 
cannot anſwer for any gentleman's feelings, but 
my own, which acc highly repugnant to any 
Union, on any terms that Great-Britain could now, 

o even bercafter, beſtow. Once Ireland is beſot- 
ted, or weak enough, to give up for ever, or for 
any period however ſhort, her ſeparate legiſla- 
tion, that 1s, her power of making and repealing 
laws—once ſhe ſurrenders the right and power 
of taxing the people, and the grand check of 
the Iriſh conſtitution, the palladium of Iriſhmen, , 
the granting or withholding ſupplics—this country 
1s no longer free, whether ſhe be under the go- 
vernment of the.Britiſh conſtitution reformed, or 
under a forcign Republican form of government, 
a country fo ſubmitting is an abject ſlave, a con- 

- temptible . As to an Union, being © a 
« queſtion merely of terms.” Would to God its 
merits . reſted on. the mere terms, and it would 
not, I think, be difficult to prove, that however | | 
ſpecious the terms may be (and alluring they 1 

certainly | 
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eertainly will, ſhould the meaſure be propoſed) 
that we never can have any ſecurity for the in- 
violability of thoſe terms, which is proved by 
the inſtance of the breach of the terms of the Scot- 
tiſh Union ; and were I to rake up the hiſtory 
of Ireland, I could point out a treaty that was 
violated in defiance of the moſt ſolemn compaR, 
by England; but let it be buried in oblivion ; 
« I am no friend to poſthumous reſentment.” 
W hat ſecurity can a ſubordinate and a weaker 


power have againſt the attempts of the ſtronger? 


Self intereſt ſways mankind, from Indus to the 
Pole ;” and whenever it might be the convenience 


of any manufacturing town in England, to do away 


any, or all, of the terms of an incorporate Union 
of the Briuſh and Iriſh legiſlatures, that town or 
borough would but have to inſtru its Repre- 
ſentatives in the Senate of the empire. It then 
would be proclaimed to the Commons, how 
highly advantageous to Great-Britain that mea- 
ſure was, altho' injurious to Ireland!!! Thequeſ- 
tion is put, and Ireland is outvoted by five to 
one / What terms, then, can induce Ireland to 
be weak enough to reſign her ſeparate indepen- 
dent legiſlature? Aſſuredly by none, fave the 
enſlaved and the corrupted | And never can [I 
ſuppoſe, altho' the queſtion of an Union might 


be agitated, that it would paſs the Legiſlature ! 


a meaſure that would at once annihilate the Com- 
mons of the Iriſh Parliament, render the Peerage 
of Ireland a mere nullity, and the whole Body 
of the Iriſh People a mere morbid maſs, a drove 
of Iriſh live ſtock, whom their herdſmen may then 
go ſell to the higheſt bidder at Smithfield, or 
Weſtminſter! I do then, Sir, think that ng 
Treaty of Union, however advantageous the 
terms may profeſs to be, is admiſſible on 
the part of this kingdom. Ireland, to give 


"up 
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up her liberty as an independent ſtate (altho* 


allied to Britain) her legiſlature, and every ad- 
vantage thence derivative! no, never. © But it 
c would be an Union;“ it would not be an 
Union ; it would be tearing up by the root the 
ſcion of the Iriſh conſtitution, as engrafting 1t 
on an aged trunk, to cauſe an abſorption of 
power, of conſequence, of every thing dear to 
man on the one part, to bloſfom forth on Bri- 
. tain! a monſtrous aggrandizement of power 
and wealth on the part of Britain, and the 
total privation thereof on the part of Ireland, 
| This is the Union? Such a monſter could ne- 
ver be long-lived, could never reſiſt the in- 
vader; he would fall lifeleſs at the feet of the 
firſt aſſailant, and throw open thoſe gates to 


the enemy, that he was ſtationed to guard. We 
then might ſay, 
\ 


Hence waſting ills, hence ſev'ring fattions roſe, 


And gave large entrance to in ading foes. 


> 


An Union, fo unnaturally preſſed on, or forced 
againſt the inclination of one of the partics, 
could never be bigding; diſguſt and ſepara- 
tion muſt inevitably enſue; and the injured 
party being ſtudious to ſeck retaliation, a di- 
vorce a Vinculo Matrimonii, muſt enſue for 
ever!!! | 
You aſſert, Sir, Tou have no grounds to form 

ce .a conjedture, that the liberties of the Irifh people 
e may not be as ſecure under the ſuperintendence of 
*© an imperial, as of a domeſtic legiſlature.” 
This is begging the queſtion ; and yet, in your 
next ſentence, I find your own refutation, in 
your own words, thus: © Few men have ever 
* been inveſted with power, who did not feel a 
B « diſpoſition 
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% diſpoſition to exceed the limits regularly pre- 
« ſcribed!!!” Are you, Sir, arguing for or 
again/t an Union? If ſuch be the diſpoſition of 
mankind as you have repreſented, why ſhould 
Ireland give up that power, by an Union, to 
thoſe who feel, or may be inclined, * to exceed 
the limits regularly preſeribed ?? I know not. 
Your words are decidedly againſt it. I believe 
= are againft tt in your own mind, or you would 

ave argued © the worſe cauſe” better than you've 
done, I don't know exactly what you mean 
by Parliamentary Tribunals.” Had, you men- 
tioned Military, we ſhould not have been in the 
dark. If you ſpeak of the Secret Committees of 
both Houſes of the Iriſh Legiſlature, you muft 
be aware, that thoſe Tribunals would then neceſ- 
ſarily be no more; © A fingle inſtitution (you 
5 afſeri) of conttbul, may be productive of eſ- 
«© ſential ſervice, and yet, Two as well as 
* Twenty, may be ite: inconvenient, and 
*© dangerous.“ That is to ſay, the power of an 
abſolute Monarch over his people, may be pro- 
© ductive of effential ſervice.” But the check 
of the Two Eſtates of the Conſtitution, the Lords 
* and Commons of England, and the Lords and 
Commons of Ireland, a, well as Twenty, may 
ce be exceſſive, inconvenient, and dangerous.” This 
indeed is reviving the quod principi placuit, legis 
habet vigorem, with a vengeance! It hence follows 
from your propoſition, that the Two branches of 
the Legiſlatures of both kingdoms, the Lords 


and Commons, ſhould be removed, as being ex- 


* ceſſiue, inconvenient, and dangerous,” and no fur- 


ther neceſſity for them, under the exiſting cir- 
'cumſtances!!! O excellent advocate for arbitrar 
power! But there was a time, when to . 
gate ſuch doctrines, would have met with im- 
| | priſonment 
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priſonment from the legiſlature, as a groſs and 
flagrant breach of privilege. 

You define the liberties of the people to be, 
« the confidence which every man ought to feel, 
* that he may ſafely and freely do every act. 
** which is not forbidden by the laws, for the 
« welfare of the community.” They have the 
liberty you ſpeak of, in Portugal, in Spain, in 
China, in japan; but then the latos are there ty- 
annical. If the laws be tyrannical, how can a 
people poſſeſs liberties, let their conformity and 
obedience to thoſe laws be ever ſo great? The 
definition is a bad one; I am aware it is that of 
the Emperor Juſtinian, and taken for granted b 
Judge Blackſtone. But Mr. Chriftian, a Profel. 
for of the Laws of England, reprobates the defi- 
nition, which he calls an “ ab/urd one,” and 
adds, in every country, and under all circumſtan- 
<« ces, the ſubjects poſleſs the liberty deſcribed by 
« this definition.” As you defined Liberty, 
allow me to give you the definition of Slavery, 
as it is defined by Juſtinian, whom you have 
quoted from. Slavery (ſays he) is that conſti- 
« tution of the law of nations, where any ſtate 
« js, ſubject to a foreign rule, contrary to the 
« lay of nature*.” Yet ſuch is the ſtate Irc- 
land would be reduced to, when her Legiſlature 
would-be no more, but incorporated with Great- 
Britain !” 

You ſpeak of the laws, you are a Lawyer, 
and you mult know that the man who endea- 
vours to ſubvert the Conſtitution of Ireland, is 
guilty of high treaſon, whether that perſon be a 
Secretary or a- Barriſter. In your catalogue of the 
B 2 advaniages 


* YServitus autem eſt Conſtitutio Juris Geutiam, qua quis 
dominio alieno, contra naturam ſubjicitur. 


Tuſlinian's "Taflitutes, L. 1. T. III. 2. 
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advantages of the Iriſh Conſtitution, you ſtate the 
conſequences, but ſlur over the cauſe of them, 
the conſtitution of King, Lords and Commons 
of Ireland. It is this conſtitution, that is the ſole 
guarantee,“ of the rights, the laws and che 
happineſs of Ireland.“ You fay, «Peers, and 
Repreſentatives are but the means.“ If you give 
up the means for ever, how can you ſecure the 
end? If you deſtroy the originating proliſic 
cauſe, how prevent the effect from being annihi- 
lated? You ſay what reaſon is there to ſup- 
_ *© poſe that the "Deg tribunals of the, Union, 
* may not be as open to complaint, &c. &c. as 
* aur Iriſh Parliament?” I anſwer in ſuch a 
momentous ſubject as an Union, ſuppoſition ſhould 
he laid aſide; nothing but fads ſhould be held 
out by the advocates of ſuch a mor/trous meaſure as 
an Union. | 
Lou fay, to many it would be highly pleaſ- 
ing to erect an independent government on 
every ten {ſquare miles of Europe. — I never 
heard of theſe new lights — they are not at leaſt im- 
ported from the one and indiviſible ! thie French 
Republic. 

I be policy of that Government has been, to 
conſolidate its poſſeſſions, and every ſtate to which 
its plunder and its oppreſſion extended, was cer- 
tain of being fraternally joined, not of having an 
independent Government erected on every ten 
ſquare miles!!!” Do you hold out ſuch conduct 
as this, for the adoption of England? IT am aware 
I am ſure you do not—you might as well hold 
out the example of the piratical corſairs, as an ex- 
ample to England, as ſuch a dogma as this. But 
Sir, „this argument (as a late learned Law 
Lord expreſſed it) cuts the other way” and with 
greater force, for admitting the argument in its 


fulleſt 
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fulleſt extent, it would go to prove that from ex- 
perience it was found, and from “ the paſſions 
ariſing from local attachment,” (as you expreſs it), 
from pique, prejudice, paſſion, intereſt and a va- 
riety of cauſes ; that war had been waged for 
hob 1800 years and upwards, and finding from 
the plurality of governments, (altho' not on every 
ten ſquare miles of Europe) that it would be 
highly advantageous for the peace, ſecurity and 
happineſs of mankind, that thoſe plurality of 
States, Empires and Dominations, ſhould be done 
away, and one government, one and indiviſibleſhould 
dictate laws to a willing People. Suppoſe one 
of thoſe three, che Grand Turk, the Dey of Al- 
giers, or the Cham of Tartary, was to be ſelect- 
ed out as the Chief of this Political Mileni um 
this ſecond Saturnian age How would Great 
Britain ſcoff and deſpiſe ſuch a mad propoſal! !! 
Suppoſe the King of Great Britain, was with the 
conſent of Parliament, to make the iſland of An- 
gleſey, Wight, Jerſey or Man, the ſeat of Go- 
vernment z in ſuch caſe, it would prevent “ ave. 
nue bein thrown open for faclion, and diſunion, 
among the people as you ſay, to have the Empire con- 
folidated, and enable that Iſle ſo choſen as the ſeat 
of Government, to have a Parhament of its own ; 
ſuppoſe that to effect this conſolidation of the 
Empire, the Parliament, or rather the two eſ— 

tates, the Lords and Commons, upon meeting, 
ſhould conſider of an incorporating Union with 
the iſle of Man, or Jerſey, and have a Parliament 
one and indiuiſible to be annually held!!! ſup- 
poſe this to paſs into law; would the people of 
England be bound by it? they would not; ſo far 
from it, they would be abſolved from their alle- 
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cal, and the King and People bound to pre- 
ſerve the Conſtitution and Laws of the Realm! 
You fay, © how much more real importance 
Ireland will derive when by the ſhare in 
<< the general repreſentation, which ſhe is enti- 
© tled to obtain, ſhe will be enabled to influence 
* in /ome reſpects the councils of the empire.” I 
deny the poſition, has Scotland derived more im- 
portance ſince ſhe has ſhared in the repreſentati- 
on ? ſhe has not, what are her 16 Peers and her 
45 Commoners ? do they influence the councils 
of the empire? 45 to 500 are rather too great 
odds! the influence you hint to, is, I preſume 
that of the mother ſtate? I apprehend you—but 
this is the very reaſon that Ireland ſhould never 
acquieſce in an Union on any terms, as her repre- 
ſentatives would for ever in a colliſion of intereſts 
be outvoted by Britain—one to overpower “ or 
even influence five!!! riſum teneatis ? you fa 

Sir, it is © the eſſential intereſt of Ireland, to be 
cloſely combined with Britain“ —it certainly is 
the * eſſential intereſt” not only of Ireland but 
of England, that the connection ſhould continue 
between the two countries; but how they can 
be more cloſely combined, without the Iriſh ſea 


retires from its channel, and leaves dry ground, I 


cannot devine | An Union, would for ever prove 
C a great” and ſerious ©* domeſtic' cauſe of irri- 
tation“ to all the people of Ireland: I cannot 
agree with your propoſition that, an incorpora- 
tion of all the powers of the two ſtates execu- 
e tive and legiſlative, is the mo/t permanent and 
« eligible form of connection.“ I think it would 
have a contrary effeR, that inſtead of rengering 

| that 


* This would be the ratio of Iriſh Repreſentatives to 
Britiſh, that is ſuppoſing Ireland to have % many, as ion 


Members in the Senate of the Empire. 


* 
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chat connection permanent, it would be the direct 
means of the diſſolution of the connection dur- 
ing the late Rebellion (ſuppoſing an Union to 
have been effected) will any one be ſo credulous 
as to believe that the Yeomanry would have act- 
ed with the zcal and loyalty they then ſo eminent- 
ly wanifeſted ? ſurely not—if during the late 
Rebellion, the maſs of the people of Ireland had 
been diſguſted with Great Britain; (ſtill ſup- 
poſing the Rebellion to have happened ſubſe- 
quent to an Union) and that the Nobles and 
Gentry of Ireland, had headed their Tenants ? 
what fituation would Ircland be in at this 
day ft!!! << | 
J do agree with you Sir, that Ireland ſhould 
% cultivaie the connection, with every reaſon-— 
* able aſſiduity.“ But I cannot fee how reaſon 
authorizes us to transfer to another ſtate our Jiber- 
ties, our power, and our conſtitution, to which 
we are indebted. for the independence of Ireland a 
Free Trade, independent Judges, the extenſion of 
our Commerce, Manufactures, Canals, and the 
improvements of the Metropolis, and of the nati— 
on at large. !!! That Conſtitution to which we 
are indebtcd for thoſe great advantages, we are re- 
quired to ſurrender to another nation! By the 
ſame mode of arguing, you might as well propoſe 
that England ſhould ſurrender her Conſtitutien 
and graft it on the ſtock of that of the iriſh ! Cer- 
tain it is from the deductions you lay down, this 
is to be inferred: You ſay, © ſuppoſe France, 
ſhould intrigue herſelf into an eſtabliſhment in 
this country.” I anſwer, at preſent I cannot ad- 
mit this ſuppoſition; France has already en- 
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deavoured to © intrigue” herlelf into this country, 
and ſhe has failed. What intrigues, then, can 
ſhe ſucceſsfully carry againſt this country ? 
But ſuppoſe an Union with Great-Britain ; it 
would be the watch-word to France, inſtantly to 
fit out a fleet againſt this iſland, and by intrigues 


and every effort, to wreſt it from Great-Britain. 


France receives the Britiſh newſpapers, and ſhe 
cannot be ignorant how decidedly unpopular, 
how expreſs]y hoſtile, the meaſure of an Union 
with Great-Britain is to every Iriſhman. I think 
an Union replete with unceaſing “ diſſenſions, 
« factions, diſcontents, fluctuating, diſcord- 
e ant,” and perpetual! And I ſhrink back 
with horror at the event! We then, indeed; 
would be © in jeopardy,” © confirmed beyond all 
«© hazard.” 3 

« But people talk of the national debt of Eng- 
land, and what then?“ (you aſſert) “ though 
4 not legally, we are at this hour effectively 
“ pledged to ſupport, with our reſources, the 
© credit of Great-Britain.” When it ſhall have 


fy 


c 


- paſſed into a law in the Iriſh Parliament, we are ; 


but I ftrenuouſly contend for it, Ireland would 
not be bound de jure, in caſe of an incorporation 
of Legiſlatures, to participate the national debt 
of Britain, however the meaſure might be forced 
at the bayonet's point. O, © what a bleſſed conſo- 
lation! the diſadvantages, © diſſenſions, facti- 
* ons, diſcontents,” attendant on a reſignation 
of our Legiſlature, are incalculable. Judge 
Blackſtone, ſpeaking of the Three Eſtates of our 
conſtitution, ſays, it is highly neceſſary, for 

«© preſerving 


E 

t© preſerving the balance of our conſtitution, that 
« the Exccutive Power ſhould be a branch, tho' 
not the whole of the Legiſlature.” And what 
is an union of the Britiſh and Iriſh Legiflatures, 
but the ſurrender, for ever, of the Two Branches 
of the Legiſlature of Ireland, oN Lx retaining the 
Third! Giving up our Houſes of Peers and 
Commons, as mere nullities, and throwing the 
power of the Two Eſtates into that of the Crown, 
which the ſame learned Judge I have juſt 
quoted, poſitively ſays, © wOULD BE PRODUC- 
*© TIVE OF TYRANNY!!!” The imminent dan- 
ger of ſuch an innovation need hardly be menti- 
oned. If we look back to the Hiſtory of England, 
we will 7here find, that the enormous power of 
the Crown, ercated Ax UNION between the No- 
bility and che People; that they both ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed King John, and Henry Third. And if 

we look {till farther back, we will find that the 
enormous power of the Crown, created thai 
indifſoluble Union of the people, 1o carly as under 
the Norman Monarchs. By acquicſcing to an 
Union, the people of Ireland give up ever; 
irrevocably give up, the greateſt privilege a nation 
can poſſeſs, namely, that of- ** framing and pro- 
poſing New Laws“. 

But it may be ſaid, cven if an Union takes 
place, we will till have Repreſentatives / I will not 
cavil at the term ;—granted; you will have Repre- 
ſentatives ! But J reply, the merely appointing or 
electing them for the Parliament of the empire, is 
very inconſiderable—it is nugatory, when you 
by an incorporation of Legiſlatures, transfer the 
Legiſlature of Ireland to another realm, and re- 
ſign the authority of what was her Parliament, 
to that of the empire !! But believe me, (grant- 
ing an Union to ſucceed) your Repreſentatives 

in 


* De Lolme on the Conſtitatioen. 


5 
/ in the Parliament of the empire, will be but as 
a drop in the occan! when Ireland ſhall be joſtled 
out of her Two Branches of her conſtitu- 
tion, indeed her Repreſentatives at the Cockpit, 
Whitehall, will prove not ſtrong enough to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of Ireland; beſides, it will be 
unfaſhionable to do ſo ; it would not pourtray the 
air of a fahionable gentleman to ſmell of the turf 
of boggy Ireland; one would not be fingular, 
and therefore would be aſhamed to exhibit the Iriſh 
brogue in the Britiſh Senate— the very Iriſh 
« ; have a brogue,” as Mrs. Diggerty ſays in 
the play. Our Repreſentatives, at all events, will 
prove ineffectual to Ireland, in their efforts to 
aſſiſt her, when ſhe ſhall ceaſe to be a nation, and 
they will prove to be an uſclefs, unneceſſary ex- 
pence the moſt obnoxious of our Abſentees. But 
ſuppoſing them ever io virtuous, and friends to 
their country, what impreſſion can they make on 
the ſelfiſh iſolated owners of India ſtock, &c, their 
efforts, however well-intentioned, would prove 
ineffectual totheir country's weal. and but remind 
her, when ſhe reads the public papers that would 
record her downfal, and her loſs of national he 
nour —What ſhe was—and whut ſhe then would 
be! | | 

How is it poſſible to gloſs over, or cram down 
this dark—this deep-laid, political artifice -an 
Union? But © it will be of advantage to the 
«© empire —1t will heal the politico- religious dif- 
<«« ferences ;” and if Ireland ſhould ſuffer in the 
conteſt— in population — manufacture, (which 
vou acknowledge England was not ever inclined 
79 *ncreaſe) in wealth and in agriculture. Oh! 
ſtill Ireland wall ſerve as a Barrack, a Priſon, a 

ON Ropes Barrier 
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Barrier againſt the One and Inidivifible the 
French! Yes, | 


Imperial Ceſar, dead and turnt to clay, 
May flop a hole, to keep the wind away, N 


a very pretty conſolation truly! 


What is it, Sir, you are contending to give up ? 
The important Kight of Taxation, tortooth, and 
generouſly break our own necks, by participating 
the national debt of England! Believe me we are 
unequalto the taſk; England does not require it of 
us; that great and commercial nation has great and 
incalculable reſources in herſelf, and ſhe need not 
ſtrangle a younger ſiſter in its cradle, to poſſeſs 
herſelf of its birth-right! No, I cannot believe 
it; nor can 1 for a moment think, that an II iſh 
Houſe of Commons, who have ever jealouſly and 
vigilanily vindicated that Great Right of Taxation, 
againſt the encroachments of their own Houſe 
of Peers, will ever tamely or pufillani- 
mouſly relign it, to a Houſe of Commous beyond 
the ſeas; nor can they reſign the power of making 
and repealing laws, which “ is not a gratuitous 
*« contra, and in which the people are to take 
< what is given them, and as it 1s given them.” 
No; * it is a contract in which they % and 
% pay.*” As © to the national debt of England 
< being effaced by a bankruptcy,” I do not ſee the 
flightelt probability of it, and therefore will not 
purſue this calamitous ignis fatuus. I he credit of 
Britain gives efficacy to her reſources,” undeniable. 
She is the very © Coloſſus” of Rhodes! and never 
may that Coloſſus that beſtrides the world,” cruſh 
the youthful efforts of Ireland, in her population, 
her commerce, or her manufactures! * What 

3 C 2 e would 
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% would become of this iſland, (you tauntingly 
% aſk) unprotected and unprepared for the event, 
ce if the artificial power of Britain were ſubvert- 
e ed?” It don't neceſſarily follow that we ſhould 
be ſunk in the ſea, or carried off by the“ artih+ 
* cial power“ of this political earthquake! I am at 
the ſame time aware of the advantages that reſult 
from the Britiſh connection. Still, however, the 
balance is not on our ſide ; thoſe advantages are 
mutual and reciprocal. 
I é will invert your queſtion, © What would be- 
e come of England, it heland were for ever ſepa- 
rated, ultimately, from her thro' the medium of 
„ an incorporating Union?“ * Britain covers 
* the ocean with her fleet !” She does, but they 
are manned for the moſt part by Iriſh failors ; 
two-thirds are Iriſhmen; the armies of Britain 
are compoſed in a great degree of Iriſhmen : add to 
theſe, the other points in which Ireland is of conſe. 
quence to Britain, ſhe victuals her fleets, ſhe ſup- 
os the Britiſh markets with linens, and ſupplies 
land with the redundancy of her corn. 
hat will become of us?“ What became of us 
a the American war, when unprotected by 


the navy or by the armies of Great-Britain, our 


coaſts lay expoſed to the invader? We did very 
well. Iriſh courage, the immortal heroic Volun- 
teers of Ireland (that an impudent publication 
preſumes to traduce) ſprung up, armed to defend 
their country's rights, and ſupport the connection 


with Britain. What became of us“ in 1796, 


when the proud invader was anchored in Bantry? 


The Yeomanry, and the People of Ireland, op- 


poſed the foe with ſucceſs ; he perceived be was 
deceived, that the nation was armed to oppote 
him, and he retired! What became of Ireland in 
May laſt, when a dreadful and W 0-75 qacna rebel- 


lion 


* x” 


E 1 


lion raged? She out-lived the ſtorm of fac— 
. | 
You admit that Great Britain's “ former treat- 
ment of Ireland was culpable,” that is before 1782, 
and yet you are pleading for an Union ; but this 
is explained in a paſlage that ſoon follows; 
where you ſay I muſt not difſemble that thefe 
« ſentiments originate in a great partiality to the 
ſiſter nation,” (that is England.) I am no friend, 
no more than you, to poſthumous reſentments,” 
but as the former conduct of Great Britain to lre- 
land was culpable,—ſhould an Union be effect— 
ed, we can only judge of the future conduct of 
that country towards us by inference—the retro- 
ſpect of her pa- we can only judge what the 
probable conduct of England would be after an 
Union, towards this Iſland, by recollecting, 
without the ſlighteſt ©© poſthumous reſentment,” 
that England's former conduct was culpable,” 
and as you ſo well expreſs it, „we all know 
how prone we little mortals are to fall on each 
other.“! how cautious then ſhould we be, ne- 
ver to reſign our Legiſlature, or ſurrender that 
important truſt.—Oh, never let it periſh in our 
Hands, but piouſly tranſmit it io our Children! I 
agree with you, no intercourſe can be ſo bench- 
, cial to Ireland, © as that of Great Britain,” and I 
lament it is not more extended; that is not the 
fault of this Country ? we ardently wiſh for an 
cnlarged participation of the trade of England; 
but to effect this, we will never barter our Con- 
ſtitution for trafic. Never!!!“ The finances 
of Great Britain can never fail whilſt they are 
managed with ability.“ It may be ſo; but as to 
the ſimile of “ the right hand ſettling 8 
, WIL 


'F with the left!“ It is above my comprehenſion : I 
1 believe often, too often, the right hand knows not 
1 wuhat the left gives away; - not in charity and 

| 

| 


too often the greateſt proportion of the bady po- 
1 litic is numbed and diſtreſſed, by this boli 
| 


itical 


gambling, and juggling of © right and left!“ 
With regard to the yarious inventions, and diſco- 
14 verics in mechanics, and chemiſtry, I cannot ſee, 
F: If how they are eicher“ better than paying off the 
1184 debt of the American war!” which coft England 
Ws L. I3zo, ooo, doo! or why thoſe diſcoveries, and in- 
WW | ventions might not. have taken place, altho' Co- 
160 | 

| 


lumbus had never diſcovered America; and that 
the Britiſh nation had been unembarraſſed by a 
ill debt of . 500, ooo, oo, might not thoſe diſco- 
ll io veries have been found out on at leaſt as equally 
115 advantageous terms, if neither of theſe contin- 
| gences had occurred? As you are ſo ſtrenuous 
i l an adyocate for the © exertions of the Empire,” 
ny I will do you the juſtice, altho* you paſs by 
HIER America being loſt thro? the umpolicy of mi- 
5 niſtry, to ſuppoſe that you regret her being cut 
. off from the empire, by the very meaſure you 
1 are now contending ſhould be adopted to this 
00 kingdom ! ! | 

| 


Th Vl But from France we will draw back, as we 
N e have done from America, a part of the expences 
8008 of the conteſt.” I never heard of any draw back 

. from America, ſave the one hundred and thirty 
ö - millions of debt, we incurred from our impolitic 


| conduct towards her! But“ at the return of peace” 

. you ſay © France will diſgorge the plunder of 

ll the Continent into the Engliſh counting-houſes. ! 
[ 


r 


This certainly is a pretty rhetorical figure —it 
| would be a fine ſubje& for a Hogarth; France 
5 diſgorging by anticipation all the plunder of the 
1 : Continent, 
| | 

| 
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Continent, all the images of gold and of filver, 
the crucifixes, the bells, the paintings of Raphael, 
Rubens and Vandyke, the plunder of the chapel 
of Loretto, all the antient ſtatues, the famed La- 
coon, 3 | | | 
* The Statue that enchants the World, 


and the Apollo of Belvidere, all tumbling pell 
mell, headlong, into our merchant's counting 
houſes, by anticipation..!!! You fay, „ thoſe 
ſentiments originate in great partiality to the 
filter nation; but it is a partiality founded on a 
ſenſe of her virtues,” has Ireland no virtues? Read 
the Engliſh papers, look under the hcad of the 
King's-Bench, or Doctor's Commons, title crim. 
con. and you will have © a ſenſc of hervirtues.” I 
do not with to detract from the greameſs and vir- 
tue of the Britiſh nation ; but I never can admit 
that Ireland 1s inferior to her in virtues, how- 
ever ſhe, may be her proud ſuperior in that re- 
ſpect; as to the country being diſgraced. by the 
rebellion, England had ycars of rebellion ; fo that 
that poſition does not militate againſt the virtues of 
my country. You next come to ſpeak of the Iriſh 
Catholic, and ſay his habits”? do not indiſpoſe 
him to the glory of the Britiſh Empire.” Iam 
ſure they do not; and I hope that the habits of 
the Iriſh Catholic, will never diſpoſe him, un- 
der any circum/tances, to wiſh for the annihilation 
of his native country; and am certain there are men 
amongſt that body, of as great virtue, honour 
and true patriotiſm as amongſt any deſcription in 
the ſlate. TS: 
You obſerve © how many controverſies have 
* been moved on the. reciprocal. obligations of 
« Great Britain and Ireland, as fraterna] ſtates,” 
if you acknowledge this, in the name of candour 
| 1 


* Venus de Medicis. 
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or ſenſe, how can an Union be effected ? If on 
trivial queſtions, © controverſies” have ariſen 
reſpecting the reciprocal obligations of the two 
countries, how great muſt that controverſy prove, 
where the intereſts of both are to be taken into 
conſideration ? that of Great Britain in the firſt 
place, and Ircland in a ſecondary point of view. 
Would not (ſuppoling an equal participation of 
trade and capital on the part of Ireland) the mea- 
ſure of an Union prove a conſtant ſource of con- 
tention ; Where the intereſts of the two coun- 
tries would neceſſarily be conſtantly: at iſſue, a 
ſource of ſerious controverſy, that might end in a 
dreadfal and inevitable ſeparation ? add to this, 
that the Iriih Parliament would no longer cxiſt, 
to check exorbitant demands on the part of the 
cople, or io prove a barrier to the monopoly 
of Britiſh fators. ? So that as you expreſs it “ the 
„ two nations would incline variouſly” 


—and 
<< only be employed in watching each other.” 
Would not then ſuch a meaſure as an Union, 
prove the very climax of impolicy? You re- 
mark you are ſure the Irith Parliament has 
e done well in preſerving on many queſtions, a 
* coincidence with the Miniſter.” If ſo how 
can you conſiſtently write for the annihilation of 
that Parliament? Your own deductions over- 
throw your. own propoſitions. ' You ſay © how 
inſidious the taſk we impoſe uporour Parliament, 
by majorities under the ſuſpicion of influence, to 
thwart the opinions, which their own diſcon- 

tented minority diſſeminates through the people.” 
But what does this prove? nothing more than 
that there was an oppoſition in the Commons 

Houſe. There is the ſame in Great-Britain; 
and as to the language in the Commons Houſe, 
no one has a right to queſtion it, where it 
does not militate againſt the public weal—and 
there the ſubje&t has a power to petition the 

Houſe, mentioning its diſadvantages, &c. You 

| cannot 
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cannot do away the freedom of debate in the Par- 
liament, unleſs you deſtroy the Parliament. If 
all the People of Great-Britain and Ireland con- 
ſent to the annihilation of the Britiſh and Iriſh 
Parliaments, they have a right ſo to do; but che 
King's Coronation-Oath 1s a ſtumbling-block in 
the way of this ladder to arbitrary power! If 
the Parliament act conſcientiouſly and uprightly, 
they may contemptuouſly diſregard the invidious 
inſinuations of any party—* honi ſoit qui mal y 
penſe. —If they are deſerving of thoſe imputa- 
tions, the people will not fare better when they 
ſhall have exported an hundred repreſentatives 
to Whitehall. 

You fay, © to reje a permanent ſettlement, 
on the ground of vanity, reſembles the fimpli- 
plicity of a poor man preferring gaudy tatters to 
the comforts of induſtry.” - But Sir, rejecting a 
Union is not *©* rejecting a permanent ſettlement,” 
but on the contrary, refuſing to abdicate that“ per- 
manent ſettlement” of the Lords and Commons of 
Ireland, for a political chimera, a new-fangled 
experiment in the *horſe-play of politicians” ! as 
to the application of the elegant ſimile of © gaudy 
« tatters” I leave it to thoſe more converſant 
in ſuch matters, to the Jews of Duke's-place, or 
to the caſt clothes mongers in Monmouth-ſtreet. 
Indeed I cannot ſee the wiſdom” of an Union; 
I think it to be totally deſtructive of liberty, and 
neither “ uſeful” nor © ornamental.” I deny 
that Ireland would be enriched by an Union of 
Legiſlatures, that her commerce would be im- 
proved, or her laws or her inſtitutions, under 
the Parliament of Great Britain, conflituted as it 
is. Ireland has been © improved in her agricul- 
ture,” I grant it, and alſo that © the repeal of the 
penalties againſt adhering to the Catholic Reli- 
gion have much added to the wealth of Ireland,” 

D admitted; 


\ 
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admitted ; but I muſt infiſt that an Union, ſo far 
from meeting the exigencies of the population,” 
would but diminiſh our population. De Lolme, 
a writer extremely partial to England, confeſſes 
that the Union of Scotland with England, dimi- 
niſhed her population, and he allows, that after 
the Union, Scotland complained of the drain of 
ſpecie, in conſequence of her Abſentees!!! He 
further makes this remarkable obſervation, (al- 
though ever partial, as I have before obſerved, to 
every circumſtance appertaining to England) 
Scotland“ canNoT perhaps be ſaid to have 
*becn a gainer by the Union, in regard to the 
* rate according to which ſhe bears the burden of 
public taxes; THOUGH THE CASE IS REPRE- 

* SENTED so. Scotland now pays the ſame 
* extenſive exciſes, cuſtoms, and ſtamp duties, 
* as are paid in England!! So much for the 
advantages of an Union, as they operated on Scot- 
land! It would not prove difficult to draw the 
inference with circumſtances of deterioration to 
Ireland, ſhould a fimilar meaſure be adopted. 
You obſerve, © where the linen manufacture has 
not taken root, the people at a certain diſtance 
from the coaſt are wreiched.” Why are they 
wretched? if ſo, why does not the legiſlature 
relieve them, and eſtabliſh ſome mode of induſ- 

try? If their own legiſlature does not, is it to 
be ſuppoſed, much leſs to be expected, that a 
foreign legiſlature, will ? If the landholder “ can 
fix what value ſuns him on the labour he pur- 
chaſes,” hy ſhould not this be long ſince re- 
dreſſed? If it has not, what is to prevent that 
redreſs to take place now without an Union? 
I can ſee no reaſon. | 
You ſay, © a great change of manners” is 
only to be effected by a great change of Con ſlitu- 
1 N I tion! ! 
* \ ide, De Lolme's © Hiſtorical Sketch of Scotland.“ 
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tion! that is, the total deſtruction of the Iriſh 
Conſtitution ! to render Ireland a prey to the 
caprice of Britiſh ſtock-jobbers: © @ great 
CO indeed, of the Conſtitution ;” but how 
fallen, how changed!“ May that God who has 
| hitherto not forſaken his Lrilh People, or forgot- 
ten them, ever protect the ſame nation againſt 
fo ſelk-deſtruQtive a meaſure as AN UN1on!!! 
You remark, „ conteſt, for power among the 
upper circles would be innocent, if to. them 
they were confined; but, acting on the tenacity 
of the Proteſtants, and the expectations of the 
Catholics, they carry bitterneſs to every ſire- ſide 
in Ireland;“ and therefore the abominable con- 
cluſion is to be drawn, that an Union is an cli- 
gible meaſure! that is to ſay, the © tenacity of 
the Proteſtants, and expectations of the Catho- 
lics? cauſe an unpleaſant and invidious diſtine- 
tion in the ſtate, and therefore, as the Catholics 
will not be placed on the ſame baſe with the 
Proteſtants, we will pull them down to the ſame 
that baſe, by an Union, and reduce the Proteſtants 
to the ſame humiliated fituation as ourſelyes! '! 


* here, at leaſt, 
ﬆ We Ball be free; the Almighty hath not built 
% Here for his envy—will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign ſecure.” 


This is the language of fallen Uhse am- 
bition; it may apply to every ſect individually, 
but as a body, I am certain it no more applies to 
the Catholics than to the Proteſtants. Sampſon 
inſtigated by repeated inſults, pulled down thre” 
revenge, the pillars of the temple ;—it is 
true he killed his enemies, but he periſhed him- 
ſelf in the ruins!!! This might be inferred 
from what you have laid down, but I cannot 
credit it. You muſt be aware, that uppoſing the 
Catholics to obtain their emancipation as an 

accom- 
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accompaniment of an Union, that ftill they 
could not fit in the Parliament of the Empire; 
ſo that it would be but a nominal advantage, 
ſearcely a feather in the Catholic plume. 
Wich reſpe@ io an Union, fo far from healing 
the unhappy bigotted differences of religion, I 
think it would but the more fully confirm them. 
No one could wiſh more than I do to put an 
end to © theſe feuds,” and“ baniſh wretchedneſs 
„ from the land ;” but as I have obſerved, I do 
think an Union would but fatally confirm the 
former, and inſtcad of baniſhing,” domeſticate 
the latter—wretchedneſs in the land! I cannot 
ſec, why the cauſe of thoſe feuds ſhould not be 
removed without an Union, and much more effi- 
caciouſly, than if that event were to take place. 
Monteſquieu ſays, © a ſtate cannot change its 
„ religions, manners and cuſtoms in an inſtant, 
“ and with the fame rapidity as the Prince pub- 
c liſhes the ordinance, which eſtabliſhes a new 
6 religion,” No one can deny that the Catholic 
was the native religion, if I may ſo expreſs it, 
of Ireland ; and therefore it muſt take time, and 
meaſures ought to be adopted to conciliate the 
Jarring of religions. Penal laws againſt men, 
merely for holding different tenets in religion, I 
have ever looked upon as a barbarous policy, to 
effect ſelfiſh political purpoſes. * Penal laws 
„ (obſerves the ſame writer I have juſt quoted) 
« oughtto be avoided in reſpect to religion; they 
«© imprint fear, it is true; but as religion has 
<« alſo penal laws which inſpire the ſame paſſion, 
« the one is effaced by the other, and between 
ce theſe two different kinds of fear, the mind 
© becomes hardened.” This expreſſion of my 
ſentiments, backed by Monteſquieu, will ſhew I 
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am far, very far, from being prejudiced againſt 
the Catholics of Ireland. / 
Again, I cannot ſee why the people of Ire- 

e land ſhould not have an individual intereſt,” 
equally without an incorporation of Legiſlatures. 
If an Union is to prove of ſuch advantage to 
England, from the extenſion of ecommerce, &e. 
in this country, why does not England raw, 
Without the caba/iſtic term, Union, grant us 
thoſe commercial advantages and regulations, 
in the various ſeas of religion, to prevent the 
return of thoſe ** politico-religious” feuds? As it 
would be for her advantage, ultimately; it ap- 
pears ſtrange infatuation, and narzow-minded 
policy, on her part. wy is 

5 6 . already obſerved, that an Union I 
look upon diſadvantageous to Ireland, though 
painted in all the glowing blandiſhments a vivid 
imagination can invent. But in caſe of an 
Union, you obſerve, we will get © Banks 
«© and Diſcount-Offices, which are to be met 
* with in England and Scotland!” You ſuppoſe, 
Sir, we will obtain all thoſe with an Union. - 
It may be ſo. Go to Scotland, and you 
will get Sixperiny and' Threepenny Notes! 
It is but the other day, that another“ Scotch 
« Small Note Bill,” paſſed the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons; no doubt you will have colonies of 
Bankers * coming here and circulating their Paper 
Kites; in fact, it would be the beſt trade then 
going, and the moſt profitable mode of convert- 
ing paper. We we might then brag—we turned 
all our paper to gold,” as Captain Macheath 
did his lead, by robbing the public! But to 
return. 


8 ® As ſoon as the Union would take place, we would very 
rapidly feel the want of ſpecie, which the. Scots have ex- 
ptrienced fince the Union. 
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return. With regard to the © Commercial Pro- 
ce poſitions,” I think they argue very ſtrongly 
againſt our agreeing to an Union; if they were 
mutually and reciprocally advantageous to the 
countries, why did not they paſs ? Becauſe the 
Propoſitions framed by the Britiſh Miniſter, aim- 
ed vitally at the Iriſh Conſtitution ; his were re- 
jected by Ireland with contemptuous indignati- 
on; and becauſe the Propoſitions on the part of 
Ireland were advantageous to Ireland, for this 


ſole reaſon were they CR oppoſed by the 


Britiſh, manufacturers, and rejected ultimately by 
the Parliament of Great-Britain. With reſpect 
to the © very great reſemblance which, previous 
to the Union (as you remark) Scotland bore to 
„ the actual ſtate of Ireland ;” I ſhall obſerve, 
there is a ſimilarity, no doubt, but I cannot ad- 
mit it to be“ very great,” and truſt I ſhall be 
able to prove prominent and material differ- 
ences. | 


The Difference of the Conſtitution of Scotland and 
the Conſtitution of Ireland. 


The Parliament of Scotland was not conſti- 
tuted ſimilar to the Parliament of Ireland; it 
was conſequently diſſimilar to that of England. 
The Scottiſh Parliament, ſuitable to the ariſtocra- 
tical genius of the government, was properly 
an Aſſembly of Nobles, compoſed of the great 


Barons, of Eccleſiaſiics, and a few Repreſenta- 


tives or Commiſſioners of Boroughs, and conſtitut- 
ed but one Aſſembly, or Houſe of Parliament, in 
which the Lord Chancellor prefided; the whole Aſ- 
ſembly at the moſt did not perhaps amount to one 
hundred and twenty perſons, and theſe the ariſto- 


cracy of the kingdom, the feudal proprietors of the 


great eſtates of the country. Accordinglythe people 


yt 
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felt, naturally felt they were oppreſſed, by a 
proud and domineering Ariſtocracy ; that they 
were thrown into the back ground, unrepreſent- 
ed and oppreſſed. But on inquiring further into 
the ſubject, we find, that a certain committee, 
(not diſſimilar, we may ſuppoſe, from the Re- 
hearſals at the Cockpit, Whitehall.) *The Lords 
* of Articles“, not only directed the whole pro- 
« ccedings of Parliament, but propoſed a negative 
c before debate. That committee was choſen and 
* conſtituted in ſuch a manner, as put this va- 
* Juable privilege entirely in the King's bands.“ 
The hiſtorian further adds thoſe remarkable 
words on this Conſtitution'of Scotland: “ Capa- 
ble of either influencing their election, or of 
gaining them when elected, the King com- 
* monly found the Lords of Articles 0 leſs_ob- 
&« ſequious is bis will-than his own Privy Council! 
* and by means of his authority with them, he 
could puta negative upon his Parliament be- 
« . fore debate, as well as after it; and what may 
« ſeem altogether incredible, the moſt limited 
* Prince in Europe actually palſeſſed, in one in- 
«« ſtance, à prerogative which the moſt abſolute 
* could never attain /!/” How differently framed 
from the Conſtitution of Ireland, aſſimilated to 
that of England, panegyrized by a Monteſquieu, 
a Blackſtone, a Coke, De Lolme, &c. &c. Ire- 
land, all muſt know, has a Conſtitution of King, 
Lords and Commons ; that whoever 1s King of 
England, is de fatto, King of Ireland. I have 
before, early in this Eſſay, pointed out the ad- 
vantages of the Iriſh Conſtitution, to which page 
J refer the reader. He will not then be long in 
doubt to perceive, that all the vaunted advan- 
tages, the commerce, and participation of * | 

trade, 


* Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland. 
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trade, &c. &c. of England, is but 4 trap to ca- 
jole Ireland, to eauſe her to give up ber right 
and power of taxing the Iriſh people, to tranſ- 
fer that impreſcriptible right to another coun- 
try, and by that means ſurrender our liberties 
and our laſt guinea, in carrying on 2 war, im- 
politic and unneceſſary in its beginning, deſtrue- 
tive in its conſequences, and God grant it may 
not be fatal in its termination 

Theſe are the beings of an Union !—Will 
the people take the viper to their boſoms ? If 
they do, they will awake as from a trance, 
aſtounded by its mortal poiſon, and daſh the un- 
grateful monſter to-the earth, when repentance 
will prove but the harbinger of death!!! 

Here then the diſſimilarity of the Scottiſh and 
Iriſh Conſtitutions; the pcople of the former 
were unrepreſented ; the people of the latter have 
three hundred Repreſentatives in a Houſe diſ- 
tin from the Peers, and with thoſe Repreſent- 
atives of the people, the power of making, alter- 
ing and repealing laws, is veſted by the Conſti- 
tation, and every bill, or vote for raiſing money 
for the exigencies of the ſtate, or for the Sove- 
reign; muft originate in the Iriſh Commons. Ad- 
mitting then for argument” 8 fake, for a moment, 
that the Scotch nation, participating in the 
Ergliſh Conſtitution, derived advantages from 
thenec, the * would fail when applied to 
Treland. 


| 7 be Difference of the prifline internal State of 
Scotland, and the preſent State of Ireland. 


There had been an ancient alliance betwecn 
France and Scotland, by the intermarriages of 
the royal families of both kingdoms; and the 
reciprocal aſſiſtance of the t two countries to ay 
other. 


3 


other. But ſtill Scotland was then, as it is 
now, ſeparated but by an artificial boundary, 
from England, „a line by fancy drawn divides 
„ the - fefter kingdoms,” and therefore Scotland 
might certainly with great propriety, be ſaid to 
form a component part of one and the ſame 
ifland ; conſequently, it was the intercſt of Eng- 
land, to cloſe the only 1nlet of a foreign enemy 
into her country, and put a final period to the 
dreadful conflict, of a long, bloody and conter- 
minous warfare! Not ſo with Ireland. This 
country fince the invaſion of Henry II. has been 
annexed to the Britiſh crown, and as I have al- 
ready remarked, whoever is king of England, 
is de facto, alſo king of Ireland. — But in Scot- 
land, when ſhe was allied to the crown of Great 
Britain, by the Union of the two kingdoms un- 
der Queen Anne, there exiſted a dangerous claim 
to the throne of Scotland, from the houſe of 
Stuart; it hence became a queſtion, (as the 
kingdoms were nominally united under the 
Scotch monarch James VIth. but Iſt. of England) 
whether Scotland was to be united to England, 
or admit the claim of the pretender, the ſon 
of James the ſecond, whoſe pretenſions were 
backed by the ſtrength of Scotland, ſupport- 
ed by a French force, and ſtill further aſſiſt- 
ed by the Engliſh malecontents. Add to this, 
another material diſtinction of the internal ſitu- 
ation of Scotland and England; the Scots mo- 
narch until the reign of James VI. reſided in 
Scotland: this was a ſerious ſource of diſcontent 
to the Scots, and is totally inapplicable to Ire- 
land, whoſe monarch has never reſided in the 
kingdom. The Scottiſh Union, not only thus 
for ever excluded the family of Stuart from the 
throne of England, but likewiſe, prevented in 
future the bloody contentions between the Raule, 
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of York and Tancaſter. Theſe are totally inap- 
plicable to this kingdom; no ſimilarity can here 
be traced: all Scotland, at the period I have al- 
luded to, affiſted by Engliſh malecontents, had 
from her alliance with France, received conſtant 
reinforcements from that country: Not ſo with 
Ireland; during a formidable war with America, 
her coaſts defenceleſs, and the kingdom un- 
protected by an Engliſh army; (as it has been 
previouſly remarked) her gallant, immortal 
Volunteers, (with pride and glorious exulta— 
tion I look back) defended her againſt the in- 
vader, and preſerved her connexion with Eng- 
land inviolate! and during a dreadful rebellion, — 
a violent ſtruggle to eſtabliſh democracy, aſſiſted 
by a foreign force, in 1998, the majority of the 
people and yeomanry of Ireland proved faithful 
to the Britiſh connexion, they fought and con- 
quered. | | 


An Union of Legiſlatures, is not the means of ſecuring 
$ Ireland to the Britiſh Crown. 


It has been the policy of France in every war, 
ſince William the 3d. of England; during her 
monarchy, and now under her democracy, by 
means of her intrigues to eſtabliſh her intereſt in 
this country, and wreſt it from Great Britain. 
France perceived this was the vulnerable part of 
the empire; ſhe was acquainted with the wretch- 
edneſs of the lower orders of the people, and from 
her knowledge of human nature; ſhe- learned 
that a people poor and diſtreſſed, who have no- 
thing to loſe, but whoſe expectations of plunder, 
and whoſe hopes of gain, might be raiſed on the 
invaſion of a foreign force, would ever be read 
to join the invader, not from affection, bur ſelf 
love. Will an Union eradicate poverty and diſ- 
treſs from this country? J fear not; but on the 
Gone __ contrary 
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contrary increaſe both, from the abſentees, and 
the drain of ſpecie, and loſs of population atten- 
dant on an Union: inſtead of tranquilizing, are 
not thoſe who are advocates for the Union, 
raiſing @ new and formidable - body of malecon- 
rents, who day after day, publicly expreſs in 
very plain and ſtrong terms, their ſtrong diſappro- 
bation of the meaſure? while there remain diſ- 
contented bodies of any deſcription, of any claſs 


in the nation, there ever will be an inlet to the 


enemies of the empire, an Union will not cloſe. 
the door of invaſion ; but on the contrary prove 

the means of final ſeparation. The beſt ſecurity 
let every government be perſuaded, againſt the 


' Invader, is the affeQions of the people: convince 


them that you have their intereſts at heart, they 
will not be flow of belief, conciliate their animo- 
fities, ameliorate the lower orders, let every 
man feel that he is recognized by the laws and 
conſtitution, and you may laugh at the threats, 
and attempts of Europe, leagued againſt ſuch a 
government. | | 

But to return, you obſerve that thoſe who 
frame the union, ſhould attend to © to the cir- 
cumſtances of Ireland, and leave no grievance un- 


redreſſed, when the adjuſtment of the Union is 


completed,“ why ſhould not a wiſe liberal and 
good government adjuſt thoſe circumſtances, and 
redreſs grievances when they exiſt without an 
Union ever taking place? I can ſee no reaſon wh 


they ſhould not, the more partic! larly fo as it 


ſtrikes me that ſuch meaſures would be in the end 
highly advantageous to the government. I muſt 
again repcat, that no Union can be advan- 
tageous to Ireland, however liberal the terms. 
——One word more, and finally I take my 
leave of the ſubject: You remark, © I do not 


« ſee that Ireland can attain a prominent rank 


E 2 6 in 


E 


« in the affairs of Europe. If my country can- 
not be great, I with to ſee her comfortable” I 
too wiſh to ſee her comfortable; it is my moſt 
anxious with ; and for that reaſon I oppoſe in- 
variably an Union with Great Britain, as pro- 
ductive of a contrary effect. But, good Heavens 
does the monſtrous concluſion follow, that, be- 
becauſe our country may not © attain a promi- 
vent rank in the affairs of Europe,” that ſhe 
ſhould neceſſarily ceaſe to be a nation? Does it 
follow as a conſequence that ſhe is to be annihi- 
lated; to become the partitioned Poland, or the 
ruin'd Switzerland of the Empire? No; this is 
only the language of deſperation ; Ireland ſhall 
never be the province of haughty Albion! 
never Ireland is a nation famed for her valour 
and virtues throughout Europe; and may ſhe ever 
continue ſo to the remoteſt period of time, grea 


and happy—cocxiſtent with the world!!! 
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